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| eottagers, who were betrothed to each other from 
| the earliest period of infancy. Their parents were 
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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment, 
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S THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. 
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* Iw the county of Galway, in Ireland, there lived 
a young couple, the children of two neighbouring 


|. of the lowest class of peasantry, and possessed no 
** inconsiderable share of the national churacteristics. 
“With dispositions inherently good, their passions 
had been inflamed by the pressure of acute po- 
| verty, and finally induced them to join the rebel- 
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ty lion, which terminated inthe death of E—~ and 


» his associates, 

» Ithappened that the father and mother of the 
young girl, with the youth to whom she was be- 
trothed, were sitting round their fire-side, when a 

» sgudden knock at the cottage-door induced them to 

~ hasten to the gate. A tall, elegant stranger, close- 

_ ly muffied in a military cloak, entered their hum- 

) dle dwelling, and through the folds of his roque- 


} > jaire attentively surveyed the group. He appear- 


Fed young, noble, but wrapt in gloom: which, at 
the period to which I allude, was felt by every 
Irish patriot. 

» After a long pause, he relaxed somewhat irr his 


4 ‘4 scrutiny, and having insisted on the departure of 
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* the females, commenced an animated recital of the 
civil dissensions of Ireland, and terminated his dis- 
© course by solemnly conjuring the cottagers, as they 
valued their rights, their liberties, and their prin- 
ciples, to participate in a rebellion, which was 
_ raised for the preservation of their country, 
} His appeal was not lost upon his audience, The 
iron of slavery had entered into their souls; they 
» had felt the sting of poverty, and were ready to 
embrace any prospect of ultimate emancipation.— 
'. They had hearts too that could feel, and hands 
that could wield a sword ; and as the stranger saw 
_ the tears coursing down their cheeks, he embraced 
© them with transport, and promised to meet them 
© onthe ensuing evening, on the bleak moor which 
| adjoined the village where they resided. 
The night soon arrived; and having taken an 
affectionate farewell, the one of his betrothed 


T bride, the other of his wife and daughter, the cou. 


pleset forward on their march. As the clock from 
the village church struck eight, they entered on 
the place appointed for their meeting. At the re- 
Motest corner of the moor they observed a man 
hastening to join them, Jt was the stranger: he 
», hailed their appearance with enthusiasm, and tak- 
ing a hand of each, desired them to accompany him 
insilence. The party soon quitted the moor, and 
a8 they cut rapidly across the high-road, discover- 
€d a numerous company of horse patrol scouring 
alon, with swords drawn, and steel helmets, flash- 
ing through the darkness of the night, By creep- 
mng under the hedges they were easily enabled to 


re a could be heard no longer, they cautiously 
stole from their hiding-places, andypursued their 
: night march, : 
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avoid them ; and when the sound of their receding | 


They had now entered on a dark mountain-pass, 
enclosed on either side by precipices, which rose 
to an awful distance above them. Beyond tower- 
ed a gloomy forest of pines ; and to the right in the 
distance appeared the bleak hills of Wicklow.— 
The. dead of night drew on; and as the wind roar- 
ed through each opening cleft in the mountains, 
the spirits of the travellers assumed a correspond. 
ing tone of dejection. ‘They moved along in si- 
lence—not, however, without an occasional mur- 
mur from the cottager and his son-in-law, as to the 
direction of the road they were pursuing ; and they 
had already commenced an expostulation, when 
the moon peeped through the mass of clouds in 
which she was buried, and revealed the expanse of 
the deep blue ocean, which roared at the base of the 
mountain along whose summits they were winding. 

In a few minutes they had gained the further 
side of the pass, gnd could distinctly hear the hum 
of human voices, and see the dim flickerings of a 
hundred torches, revealing to their surprise a ca- 
vern which seemed yawning to receive them. 
They advanced towards the entrance, where a 
sentinel, with a pike in his hand and a broadsword 
by his side, was stationed. ** Who goes there ?” 
he exclaimed, levelling his weapon at the approach- 
ing party. ‘* Friends,” was the reply. “ The 
watch-word,”—* The Emerald Isle,” returned the 
other, and hastened on, accompanied by his two 
astonished associates, 

After winding through a narrow passage that ad- 
mitted but one at a time, their eyes were dazzled 
by the glittering radiance of torch-lights, which il- 
lumined the dark vaults of the cavern. A char- 
coal fire burnt in the middle of the cave, and threw 
a sulphurous glare on the ferocious features of 
the surrounding group. From the centre of the 
arched roof a lamp was suspended, and on every 
side hung broad-swords, pistols, and other instru- 
ments of destruction. On the entrance of the 
stranger with his companions, the rebels advanced 
to meet him, and paid him that involuntary respect 
which true dignity never fails to elicit. He had 
now thrown off his mantle, but his features were 
still carefully concealed. He was habited in a sim- 
ple suit of green, and advancing towards his two 
companions, recommended them to the rest of the 
group as friends to the liberty of Ireland. They 
were received with shouts of applause, the fearful 
oath of allegiance was taken, and they were equip- 
ped with arms to be used in the ensuing contest. 

Among the number of those who held their 
nightly meetings in the cavern, was an old enthu- 
siast, well known by the name of * Allan of the 
Moor.” He was a reputed wizard, and had no in- 
considerable influence over the assembly by the 
wild and savage singularity of his demeanour.— 
His face was cadaverous; his matted hair thinly 
strewed over his wrinkled brows ; but his eyes 
were as the eyes of the dead. As his prophecies, 
the effects of a distempered imagination, invaria- 
bly announced a successful issue to the contest, 
the rebels daily received a formidable addition to 
their reinforcements. They remained with their 
families during the morning, and assembled each 
night in the cavern, but with such precaution, that 
they were enabled to baffle the penetration of the 
soldiers who were stationed in companies through- 





out the country. The troubles of Ireland mean- 
time raged with unaba‘ed energy ; the sentiments 
of liberty were tortured into the language of treason 
and the military oppressed the unfortunate pea- 
sants with unexampled despotism. The whol2 of 
the lower classes, on whom the yoke fell the hea- 
viest, resolved at last to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of recovering their freedom, 

On a gloomy night in autumn, they assembled in 
Thomas-street, Dublin, where they had previous- 
ly deposited their arms, and awaited in anxious ex- 
pectation the signal that was to announce their 
rising. As the castle clock struck the hour of 
eight, lights wcre seen burning on the summits@pf 
the neighbouring hills; the roar of musquetry was 
heard, and a fearful contest took place in the crowd- 
ed streets of the city. The alarm-bell was imme- 
diately rung, the riot-act read, and the drums of 
the military called to action. At this instant, a 
party of rebels, with the young stranger at their 
head, moved towards the castle. A regiment was 
ordered to attack them; but such was the fury of 
their charge, that the soldiers were dispersed oa 
the first onset. They had now gained the castle 
walls, and sword in hand the stranger, followed 
closely by the cottager and his son-in-law, mount- 
ed the ramparts. This last was shot dead at the 
first attack, and the other two separated from each 
other by the violence of the struggle. Numbers 
at length prevailed; the rebels were eventually 
subdued, their commander imprisoned, while the 
cottager was almost the only one who escaped.— 
For days subsequent to the battle, he continued 
wandering about the streets in hopes of encoun- 
tering the stranger, with whose fate he was yet un- 
acquainted, 

As the hour of trial approached, he resolved to 
enter the hall of justice, and boldly end-avour to 
address him. The conviction of the rebels had in 
part commenced; a deep silence prevailed, anda 
young man was busy in his defence. He was ofa 
noble and commanding aspect, witha countenance 
shaded by the gentlest melancholy. But his voice 
—it struck immediately to the agonized feelings of 
the cottager, and convinced him that the person 
he now beheld, was the stranger of his fancy—the 
Emmett—the patriot of his country. He denied 
the charge of treason with the most impassioned 
eloquence, and sighed while he recalled the me- 
mory of the girl he loved, but whom he had given 
up in his superior attachment to his country. He 
wept, but he wept not for himself; and the tears 
that had never fallen for his own misfortunes, stole 
down his faded cheek, when he reflected on the 
miseries he had entailed on the poor associates of 
his rebellion. For himself he sought not pardon ; 
but he supplicated the mercy of the judge fcr the 
wretched man he had misled, and concluded with, 
that affecting appeal to posterity, which can never 
be forgotten: ‘* Let no man write my epitaph; for 
as no man who knows my motives dare vindicate 
them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them; 
but let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, 
and my tomb remain uninscribed, till other times 
and other men can do justice to my character.” 
Even this appeal failed of its effect; he was con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor, and his execu- 





tion was ordered for the ensuing Monday. 
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——————— 


The evening before his death, while the work- 
men were busy with the scaffold, a young lady 
was ushered into his dungeon. It was the girl 

_ whom he so fondly loved, and who had now come 
to bid him her eternal farewell. He was leaning in 
a melancholy mood against the window-frame of 
his prison, and the heavy clankingy of his chains 
smote dismally on her heart. The interview was 
bitterly affecting, and melted even the callous soul 
of the jailor. As for Emmett, himself, he wept, 
and spoke little; but as he pressed his beloved in 
silence to his bosom, his countenance betrayed his 
emotions. In a low voice, half-choaked by an- 
guish, he besought her not to forget him; he re- 
minded her of their former happiness, of the long- 
past days of their childhood, and concluded by re- 
questing her sometimes to visit the scenes where 
their infancy was spent, and though the world 
might repeat his name with scorn, to cling to his 
memory with affection. 

At this instant the evening bell pealed from the 
neighbouring church. Emmett started at the sound; 
and as he felt that this was the last time he should 
ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded his beloved 
still closer to his heart, and bent over her sinking 
form with eyes streaming with affection. The 
turnkey entered at the moment; ashamed of his 
weakness, he dashed the rising drop fromchis eye, 
and a frown again lowered on his countenance. 
The man meanwhile approached, to tear the lady 
from hisembraces. . Overpowered by his feelings, 
he could make no resistance; but, as he gloomily 
released her from his hold, gave hera little minia- 

of himself, and with this parting token of at- 
hment, imprinted the last kisses of a dying man 
upon her lips. On gaining the door, she turned 
round, as if to gaze once more on the object of her 
widowed love. He caught her eye as she retired, 
it was but for a moment; the dungeon door swung 
back again upon its hinges, and as it closed after 
her, informed him too surely that they had met for 
the last time on earth. 

With the earliest peep of dawn, numerous de- 
tachments of cavalry paraded the streets of Dub- 
lin, and a file of soldiers were stationed on the 
scaffold. As the heavy bell from the prison tolled 
the appointed hour, the criminal, arrayed in a suit 
of mourning, made his appearance on the platform, 
He bowed to the populace with serenity, but smi- 
led with ineffable contempt, while the execution- 
er approached to draw the cap over his face. 
*‘ Away with your mockery,” he passionately ex- 
claimed; ‘‘do you think that the soldier who has 
braved death in the field, fears to meet it on the 
scaffold?” The man, terrified by his indignant 
countenance, hesitated to perform the office, but 
dashing the cap from him, threw the rope around 
the neck of his victim. .A deep silence reigned 
throughout the multitude, broken at intervals by 
the muffied drums of the soldiers, and the distant 
roar of artillery, that announced the commence- 
ment of the tragedy. At this moment, the eyes of 
the sufferer rested on the cottager, who by dint of 
persuasion and artifice, had contrived to force him- 
self opposite the scaffold. Emmett sighed as he 
beheld him, smiled faintly in token of recognition, 
and pointing upwards, signified that it would not 
be long before they should both meet again in hea- 
yen. All was now ready for the execution, which 
awaited only the fatal signal. It was given by the 
officer stationed on the scaffold, and soon the hea- 
vy trampling of the horse-guards, and the doubled 
roll of the war-drums, announced that Emmett— 
the noble-minded, but misguided Emmett—had 
met with the fate of the brave. 

On the failure of the rebellion, the cottager, se- 
cure from the inferior part he had acted, hasten- 
ed to return home. The cruelties he had so late- 
ly witnessed, had hardened his natural moroseness, 
and poverty, augmented by despair, had inspired 
him with the feelings ofa demon. The road tohis 
cottage lay near the cavern where he had first 
been seduced from his allegiance. He paused for 
an instant as he beheld its gloomy front darkening 
in the moonlight, and resolved once again to enter. 
As he reached the avenue, a low groan, proceed- 
ing from the further end of the recess, arrested his 
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attention. He listened in breathless anxiety, and, 
guided by a faint light that glimmered in the dis- 
tance, threaded the winding labyrinths of the 
cavern. 

A few paces brought him into the well-known 
vault, in which, stretched on a pile of straw and 
faggots, lay the extended figure of ** Allen of the 
Moor.” His countenance, at all times repulsive, 
was now strikingly savage. His eyes, deep set in 
their sockets, glared withsepulchral wildness; and 
a few lank hairs, twined round his sunken cheeks, 
seemed like worms coiled round a skull. On the 
entrance of a stranger he started from his couch, 
and stood inan attitude of defiance, like Cain, when 
the Almighty curse first reached him. ‘ Behold,” 
he exclaimed, as recognising his former companion 
he rushed with him to the mouth of the cave, “be- 
hold, all that remains of the weird Allan of the 
Moor. Ihave bled for my country, and see how 
it requites me. Wounds and old age are all that 
is left.”” 

The cottager inquired how he had been disabled, 
and was told that he had been present at the late 
skirmish in Dublin, where he was wounded by a 
treacherous pikeman of his own party, and with 
difficulty escaped to the cavern. “My days are 
finished,” he continued; ‘‘ friends, relatives, wife, 
children, have all gone before me to the grave, 
and I have nothing to do on earth. But for you,” 
he added, “ hope still remains, seize it then as the 
means of revenge. Already the British fleet floats 
upon the Western wave, and the bloodhounds pur- 
sue us to annihilation. But may my curse, a curse 
that has withered the blossem on the bough, and 
the child at the mother’s breast, be upon them till 
they writhe in the torments of the damned !” 

As he uttered these imprecations, he raised his 
arms to heaven, and shouted with a frantic yell of 
triumph. The sound attracted the attention of 
some horse patrol, who were scouring the country, 
and they galloped towards the cave, The wizard 
heard their approach, he beckoned to his compa- 
nion, and together they retreated into the recess. 
Here having stretched himself once again upon his 
couch—* Listen, fellow-sufferer,” he said, giving 
the expiring torch to his companion, ‘to the last 
words of Allan of the Moor. A train is laid through 
this cave communicating with my couch of faggots. 
When you entered, I was on the eve of firing it; 
but the spirits of hell are propitious, and the hour 
of retribution arrives.” 

The shouts of the approaching party were now 
distinctly heard; near they advanced, nearer, near- 
er still, and already their horses’ hoofs clattered on 
the road that overhung the cavern. Allan grasped 
the hand of the cottager, and, pointing to the train, 
waved a mute farewell. Nerveless with awe, his 
companion rushed into the open air, and saw by the 
dim moonlight, the figures of the advancing squad- 
ron, They beheld him from their elevated posi- 
tion, and called on him to surrender his arms.— 
The moon beams shone full upon his figure ; and 
as he stood in the defile below, with the torch in 
his hand, and the frown of defiance on his brow, 
he looked.like Satan in the vaulis of Pandemo- 
nium. 

‘*No neerer,” he exclaimed, ‘* on your lives ad- 
vance no nearer.”—*‘ Forward,” said the leader 
of the squadron, and the sword already glittered 
in his hand. The cottager marked his time, the 
whole troop had now reached the road that led 
above the cavern, and nought impeded their ad- 
vance, It must be so,” he exclaimed; “I warn- 
ed you, but you derided my admonition, and your 
blood be upon your own heads.” With these 
words, he stopped—he fired the train. A wild 
shout was heard, the earth yawned asunder, and 
the squadron vanished like smoke before his eyes. 

For days, weeks, months, he continued wander- 
ing about the country, a wretched blighted being, 
His food ‘was the acorn of the wood, his drink the 
water of the marsh, for who will succour the out- 
cast? At length, as the necessity for concealment 
abated, he resolved to return to his cottage. 

it was dusk when he arrived, and the voice of 
wailing was loud within. He entered, and beheld 





his wife with a young woman seated by her side, 


and his daughter, the child of his pride, 
positive indi 


, de, dying of 
nce. Unacquainted with the cause 
of her complaint, he turned an inquiring glance 
upon his wife, and was informed that neither her.” 
self nor her daughter had eaten any thing for the 


last two days. Her countenance darkened as she 
spoke, and with a grin. of diabolical import she 
drew her husband from the room, and whispered 
in his ear that the young woman who lodged jn 
their cottage, had saved a guinea while at service, 
and proposed that it should be appropriated to 
themselves. The point was soon decided, and at 
midnight they entered the room where the two 
females reposed on the same truck. In order to 
ensure the destruction of their victim, they re. 
marked that she was stationed nearest to the door, 
while their daughter slept contiguous to the cot. 
tage-wall. Having carefully ascertained this point, 
they entered an adjoinIng apartment, and conver. 
sed in an audible tone upon the way in which the 
murder should be perpetrated. 

In the mean time the young woman, ronsed by 
the conversation, and overhearing the frequent re. 
petion of her name, listened in breathless silence, 
and became but too soon acquainted with the pro. 
posed treachery. Not a moment was to be lost; 
she hastily changed places with her sleeping com. 
panion, and crept to the cottage-wall. All was now 
silent; but ina few minutes the door was lifted 
gently on its latch, and a head was thrust forward, 
The form advanced, and was succeeded by another, 
bearing a dark lantern in her hand. They approach. 
ed the bed in quiet, but in the agitation of their 
movements the light was extinguished. The young 
woman continued in the most fearful suspense, and 
could distinctly hear the sharpening of the mur. 
derous weapon. In an instant the bedclothes were 
drawn down, the neck bared, the knife drawn across 
the throat of the victim. The death-rattle follow- 
ed, and a long deep sigh announced that the mid- 
night murder was effected. 

The wretches removed the body, and, followed 

at a slight distance by the young woman, who ree 
solved to track their footsteps, bore it to the graye 
that had been dug for its reception. The night 
was wild and tempestuous, the wind howled across 
the moors, and every succeeding gust spoke of 
unrelieved solitude. The guilty couple felt the 
silent awe of the moment, and, as they stole along 
with their lifeless burden hanging on their arms, 
listened with renewed affiight to each passing 
moan of the breeze. They had now reached the 
extremity of the garden, and cast the corpse into 
the burial-place, It sunk with a heavy sound into 
the grave; the face was turned upwards, and a sud- 
den flash of lightning revealed the features of their 
daughter, for whose sake the murder had been 
committed. 
‘They were roused from their trance of agony by 
the sound of approaching footsteps, and by the dim 
light of their lantern beheld a form clad in white, 
approaching the grave. ‘The conscience of the 
murderers instantly took the alarm, and suggested 
to their disordered imagination, that it was the 
ghost of their slaughtered child. Struck to the 
soul with the sight, her past guilt rushing full on 
her mind, the feelings of the mother were unequal 
to the struggle, and she diopped senseless on the 
body of her daughter. ‘The father returned in a 
state of phrenzy to his cottage, was impeached on 
the evidence of the young woman who had en- 
countered them at the grave, and, together with 
his wife, was shortly afterwards executed for the 
murder. Before he died, he confessed the share 
he had taken in the rebellion; but solemnly per- 
sisted in affirming that he was driven to despair by 
the unexampled indigence of his family. 





Schiller, the German poet, had a patent of nobility con- 
ferred on him by the Emperor of Germany, which he ne- 
ver used. Turning over a heap of papers one day, in the 
presence of a friend, he came to his patent, and showed it 
carelessly to him with this observation, “y suppose ai 
did not know I was a noble ;” and then buried it agum 
in the mass of miscellaneous papers in which it had long 





lain undisturbed. 
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I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








TURKISH WOMEN. \ 
BY THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN, 


From some of the windows I look across that 
harbour called the Golden Horn by the ancients, 
and from others can see the sea of Marmora, the 
islands therein, and a part of the Seraglio; from 
mine, I saw yesterday, the Sultan sitting on a sil- 
ver sofa, while his boats, and many of the people 
who were to accompany hin, were lining the banks 
ofthe garden. A magnificent sight, as they are of 
alight shape, gilt, and painted very beautifully. 
We had a large telescope, and saw the Ottoman 
splendour very distinctly. The sultan dyes his 
beard black, to give himself a young look, and he 
is known at a considerable distance by that, which 
contrasts singularly with his face, that is extreme- 
ly livid and pale. The kiosk, which contained him 
and his silver sofa, was not very large, and like a 
hundred others to be seen on the canal. It is 
strange how words gain, in other countries, a sig- 
nification different from the meaning they possess 
intheir own. Serail or Seraglio, is generally un- 
derstood as the habitation, or rather the confine- 
ment for women; here it is the Sultan’s residence; 
it cannot be called his palace, for the kiosks, gar- 
dens, courts, walls, stables, are so mixed, that it is 
many houses in many gardens. 

The streets both of Pera and Constantinople are 
#0 narrow that few of them admit of a carriage; 
the windows of every story project over those un- 
der them, so that at the upper people may shake 
hands sometimes across the street. No Turk of 
any consequence makes a visit, if it is only four 
doors from his own, but on horseback; and, on my 
arrival here, I saw one who landed in a boat, and 
had a fine grey horse led by four men, that went 
a em way round, which he mounted gravely, to 
get off ina few minutes. 

As to women, as many, if not more than men, 
are to be seen in the streets, but they look like 
walking mummies. A large loose robe of dark 
green cloth covers them from the neck to the 
ground ; over that is a large piece of muslin, which 
wraps the shoulders and the arms, and another 
which goes over the head and eyes. If I was to 
walk about the streets here, I would certainly wear 
the same dress, for the Turkish women call others 
names, when they meet them with their faces un- 
covered. When I-go out I have the ambassador's 
sedan chair, which is like mine in London, only 
gilt snd varnished like a French coach, and six 
Turks carry it, as they fancy it impossible that two 
or four men can carry one; two Janissaries walk 
before with high fur caps on. The Ambassadors 
here have all Janissaries as guards allowed them 
by the Porte. Thank Heaven, I have but a little 
way to go in this pomp, and fearing every moment 
the Turks should fling me down, they are so awk- 
ward; for the platform, where people land and 
embark from and to Pera, is not far from this 
house. 

I saw a Turk the other day lying on cushions, 
striking slowly an iron which he was shaping into 
a horse-shoe, his pipe in his mouth all the time— 
nay, among the higher order of Turks, there is an 
vention which saves them the trouble of holding 
the pipe—two small wheels are fixed on each side 
of the bowl of the pipe, and thus the smoaker has 
only to puff away, or let the pipe rest upon his un- 
der lip, while he moves his head as he pleases.— 
Perhaps, itis lucky for Europe that the Turks are 
idle and ignorant—the immense power this empire 
might have, were it peopled by the industrious 

ambitious, would make it mistress of the world. 
At present it only serves as a dead wall to intercept 
the commerce and battles which other powers 
might create with one another. 

The Turks in their conduct towards our sex are 
an example to all other nations; a Turk has his 
head cut off, his papers are examined, every thing 


in his house seized, but the wife is provided for ; 
her jewels are left her. , ; 

The harem is sacred even to that rapacious 
power, which has seized the master’s life only be- 
cause he wasrich. It may be said, that in Turkey 
likewise women are perfectly safe from an idle, 
curious, impertinent public, and what is called the 
world can never disturb the ease and quiet of a 
Turkish wife. Her talents, her beauty, her hap- 
piness, or misery, are equally concealed from ma- 
licious observers. Of misery, unless a Turkish wo- 
man is beyond conception unreasonable, I cannot 
imagine that her portion can be great ; for the wife 
whose wretched husband earns subsistence by car- 
rying water, or burthens, sits at home bedecked 
with jewels, or goes out as her fancy directs, and 
the fruits of his labour are appropriated to her use. 
In great houses, the wives of the Turks, who com- 
pose the train of a Turkish husband, are destined 
to be subservient to the state of the first wife, and 
she treats them as she pleases. 





THE annexed Poem, from the pen of the talented Edi- 
tor of the Morristown Palladium, will be read with plea- 
sure by every one capable of enjoying the beauties of poe- 
try. It is chaste, nervous, and elegant—and combines 
with beauty of diction and ease of versification, a vigour 
of thought and sentiment rarely to be met even in the best 
lyrical compositions. The author is well known to the 
reading community by various compositions in prose and 
verse, all of which are distinguished for their excellence. 

Monadnock is a lofty peak of rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly nearly a thousand feet from its base, and 
forms the height of land between the Connecticut and Mer- 
rimack rivers, in Cheshire county, New-Hampshire. 
(Ep. Sovy.) 





TO MONADNOCK. 


BY WILLIAM P. M. WOOD. 


Upon ihe far-off mountain’s brow 
The angry storm has ceased to beat, 
And broken clouds are gathering now 
In sullen reverence round his feet ; 
Alone he met their crowded bands, 
Their folds around his breast were rended, 
And there once more redeemed he stands, 
And heaven’s blue arch is o’er him bended. 


I’ve seen him when his awful head 
Was frowning o’er the clouds beneath, 
That round his breast, recumbent, spread 
Their folds in many a misty wreath ; 
I’ve seen him when the morning sun, 
Uncurtained, was in radiance beaming 
Upon those sombre wreaths of dun, 
Like hope upon life’s pathway gleaming. 


And I have viewed him hid in clouds 

Piled far above his head sublime, 
Just as the gloom of doubt enshrouds 

The mount that Christian pilgrims climb ; 
Anon their folds away were rent, 

And on his brow the sun was shining, 
E’en as the light of faith is sent 

To cheer the heart in doubt repining. 


I’ve seen him when the setting sun 
Burned like a bale-fire on the height ; 
I’ve seen him when the day was done 
Throw back the beams of evening light; 
E’en as the twilight of the soul, 
When blest religion’s light is gleaming 
Serenely on the Christian’s goal, 
To me his burnished top was seeming. 


I’ve seen him vanish from the sight 
When rayless night was gathering there, 
E’en as goes out hope’s blessed light 
Within the precincts of despair ; 
I’ve seen him in the moonlight hour 
When all the world beneath was sleeping, 
Like a lone sentry in his tower 
His weary watch in silence keeping. 


And there forever calm and clear 








His lofty turret nobly springs ; 





He owns no rival summit near, 

No Sovereign but the King of Kings ! 
Thousands of nations have past by, 

Thousands of years unknown in story, 
And still his aged walls on high 

He lifts in melancholy glory. 


Must all the works of human power 
Live but an hour, decay and fall, 
And still that cold and lonely tower 
Outlive the proudest of them all ? 
Must virtue in his heavenward way, 
And glory in his pathway blazing, 
And beauty in her bright array 
On which love’s burning eyes are gazing : 


Mast all the feelings of the heart, 
Its joys and sorrows, bliss and fears, 
Its hope and memory, all depart 
And sleep with unremembered years,— 
And still that mountain brave the shock 
When wild storms wave their banners o’er him, 
And time too spare his thrones of rock 
While ages melt away before him? 


It should be so! for no heart beats 
Beneath his cold and silent breast, 
For him no well-known voice repeats 
The gentle words that make us blest ; 
And more than this—his deep repose 
Is troubled by no thoughts of sorrow ; 
He hath no weary eyes to close, 
He hath no cause to dread to-morrow. 


He should survive—but man should die 
As soon, and sadly as he may ; 
The close of life is always nigh, 
And well if it arrive to-day ! 
No matter when death rudely tears 
The bands that soon or late must sever, 
For blest the promise that he bears, 
That man shall not live here forever ! 


And in the lapse of future years, 

When joy, and hope, and friends, are fied, 
And all the thoughts that ask no tears 

Are those that hover round the dead,— 
Perchance this scene may linger still, 

And pensive memories o’er me stealing, 
Remind me how the distant hill 

Waked all the chords of tender feeling : 


And I may gaze with tearful eyes 
Upon the mount that cleaves the sky, 
And wish to lay my head, where lies 
The dust of those of years gone by, 
At thy proud base, and be forgot, 
While onward years their course is keeping, 
And thou art frowning o’er the spot 
Where Bard is with his fathers sleeping ! 


Farewell! I go my lonely way, 
Perchance far down the vale of years,— 
The eyes that roll in smiles to-day 
May gaze upon thee dim with tears ; 
May see thee still unaltering stand, 
And envy thee thy calm reposing, 
Till death arrive, with welcome hand, 
My cares and sorrows gently closing. 





With a sound heart be assured you are better gifted, even 
for a worldly happiness, than if you had been cursed with 
the abilities of a Mansfield. After long experience of the 
world, I affirm, before God, I never knew a rogue who 
was not unhappy. —JUNIUS. 


The Six Kings.—The famous navigator and professor, 
Reinhold Foster, when being presented to Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, on the occasion of his receiving the pro- 
fessorship at the University of Halle, exclaimed, ‘I have 
already spoken to five kings, three savage, and two tame 
ones ; but such a one as your majesty I never saw before!” 
Some time after, the king said to one of his ministers, 
‘that Foster may be a very learned man, but he is a great 
bear.” ’ 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
REFLECTIONS ON A BIRTH-DAY. 


* Our birth is but a starting place, 
i Life is the running of the race, ‘ 
. And death the goal: 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all.” 

THERE is no period which brings with it a more instruc- 
tive and salutary lesson, than the anniversary of our birth. 
It isa day whose return we should hold in the deepest vene- 
ration; andon which we shouldremember with gratitude, 
the beneficence of our Creator and preserver. ‘This day, 
above all others, seems to have been especially designated 
to impress more deeply upon the mind, by what a preca- 
rious thread all things below are suspended. In manhood, 
it naturally invites us toa retrospect of the years that have 
passed over us, when the morning-of youth had spread its 
brightness around us, or to the more sober contemplation of 
that fast approaching period, when youth, manhood and 
age, shall sleep together in the grave. 

The traveller who ascends with weary step some quiet 
eminence, after reaching the summit, is prone to sit down 
and look back upon the little world he has left behind him, 
and the barriers which impeded his progress ; he is equally 
prompted to survey the difficulties which are still to be en- 
countered, and mark out the surest course for attaining the 
important object of his toil. It is thus with our birth-day— 
it is a point, at which, when we arrive, we pause, and bring 
in review before us the past, the present, and the future. 
The busy mind of man takes peculiar delight in reviving 
the incidents of early life, and tracing its expansion and 

from the delicate stamina to the giant stalk. The 
eagerness to throw aside juvenile restraint, the breathing of 
aspiring ambition, and the dreams of future prosperity and 
success, which buoy up the restless spirit of gentle youth, 
impart a zest to the hoary-headed sage. The little merri- 
ments of boyhood are called up, when the vigorous intel- 
lect, unfettered with the more serious occupations of riper 
years, was free to speculate amidst the various images 
which a wandering fancy would create. 
» But are not these happy musings sometimes interrupted 
by the painful recollection of a scvere visitation of hea- 
ven, which has signally marked some interval of that pe- 
riod, either connected with ourselves, or those around us ? 
Have we not narrowly escaped some imminent danger, or 
prostrate upon the couch of suffering, been brought so near 
our final destiny, as to feel that we were pausing on the 
frontier of eternity? Have not others to whom we were 
allied, either by the ties of blood or of friendship, been cut 
down in the midst of ns? Are there not also some to be 
found, who have been deprived in early infancy of a father 
or mother, or perhaps of both, and thrown hopeless upon 
the world, friendless and homeless orphans? Will the 
memory never strive to gather even some fecble remem- 
brance of those who long have slept in the grave? Alas! 
the grey slab which covers the silent dust, confines within 
its dark chamber every living trace. What heart is there 
that does not breathe a sigh, to witness how Time in his 
desolating track alike lays low the frail remnants of age, 
the vigour of manhood, and the promise of youth? 

It is well for us that we cannot at all times give way to 
such feelings of bitterness. The fretful spirit is naturally 
too ready to murmur against the demands of nature, te fas- 

ten itself immoveably upon the ills to which we are subject. 
Our life is made up of hope and fear ; and we are the crea- 
tures of one, in nearly the same degree asthe other. The 
eagerness with which we press forward from one stage to 
another, is what reconciles us to our situation, and renders 
us useful in our day and generation. ‘The arduous ayoca- 
tions of life become less burthensome, and more an object 
of our desire and pleasure. Distance often ‘‘lends en- 
chantment to the view ;” and if happiness even flies before 
us, we are encouraged not to relinquish the pursuit. There 
is always in view some important object to be obtained, in 
the pursuit of which we reap contentment, although our 
moments of pain and affliction may haye been sensibly 
felt ; and when we look back upon the years that are gone 
by, we find the impression left, that the world thus far has 
treated us well, so that the ever-fluctuating tide of hilarity 
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to blend into a peaceful stream, upon whose surface, from 
youth to age, we move'smoothly on. 

But our birth-day likewise reminds us of the responsibili- 
ty of our situation, and the value of time. It speaks a les- 
son that cannot be misunderstood: our existence is one of 
probation, in which’all our energies should be actively em- 
ployed for the full discharge of so important a trust. We 
should remember how soon the blandishments of the world 
must draw to a close, and be forever forgotten. The flower 
of the field, and the study mountain-oak, have their sea- 
son, and then droop and fall: the tower which has with- 
stood the warring winds of ages, will soon “ hang in doubt- 





that active principle, which, it would seem, could never 
perish, must feel the inevitable approach of dissolution, 
and even be wrecked before the frail tenement which it 
animates. 
“OQ! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses, and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay, 
Come stealing on.” 
= SYLVANUS. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 

DESULTORY REFLECTIONS. 
By a Lady. 
Every period has its fashions, and woe to those who do 
not either from instinct or policy follow them ; yet nature 
creates such anomalies, they cannot enter the vortex, they 
are detached atoms, solitary fragments, of no sect or class, 
severed from all social participations, a discordant note in 
the general harmony of the piece which the world has 
agreed to perform together. ‘These isolated beings are of 
two species, each in the extreme of opinion. A tenacious 
and plodding adherence to exploded prejudices and fash- 
ions, a supercilious and self-congratulating boast that their 
modes have endured the ordeal, and been rendered venera- 
ble by time, are traits that distinguish an obscure and self- 
satisfied race. Far happier are these, than their compa- 
nions in loneliness, who in the glow of imagined prophecy 
anticipate another age; who boldly reject idolized opi- 
nions and usages, which they fondly believe a few years will 
completely reverse: they feel no sympathy, and they ex- 
cite none. 


If feminine beauty were blotted from the creation, 
and man, still retaining his present elegance of form 
and brightness of complexion, beheld every female trans- 
formed into the likeness of our Negresses, would the influ- 
ence of women in society resist so mighty a transition, 
and maintain inviolate its level? I mean when the recoil of 
the first shock subsided, or when the present generation 
had passed away, and female beauty was but as a tradition 
of the giants, what then would be the beau ideal of imagina- 
tion? what the feeling excited by “sculptured beauty,” 
having then no counterpart in nature? ’ 

One might imagine Italy was peopled by statues and 
paintings, and contained no breathing forms. Not a modern 
traveller deigns to mention aught but thingsinanimate. To 
be sure they are generally dying of consumption, and 
a voyage to Italy is the last act in thedrama. The ancient 
artists were ignorant of anatomy, yet their statues are 
faultless. They retained no ghastly memorials of depart- 
ed life: their dead were reduced to ashes, but the chisel of 
the sculptor preserved the lineaments of those who were 
victorious in their games ; from these majestic images they 
acquired unerring ideas of strength and beauty. Thus 
genius grasps knowledge without possessing its coarse ve- 
hicle ; and thus a chaste and magnificent diction is some- 
times exhibited by those who never read a page of grammar, 
and are unable to give an abstract definition of the simplest 
of its rules. 


usin the gifts of nature or fortune: we have no sympa- 


or fortune ; yet it shall sometimes happen that one well 
endowed with talent and spirit, but so riveted by the ada- 





and sorrow, to which human life is exposed, setms happily 


ful ruins o’er its base ;” and the immortal mind of man, |. 


Se 


first in his own obscure circle, shall take a sudden flight, 
and scorning meaner rivals, turn all the hostility of his 
envy against these who stand on the pinnacle of fame, | 
know one of this description, who denies to Napoleon skill 
in the art of war, and to Byron the attributes of poetic 
genius ; yet this jealous aversion to the despotism of talent 
or wealth, is superior to the slavish spirit that uniformly 
worships success. E, 





_ ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. si 
THE SPIRIT OF ACQUIESCENCE. * 


NO. 9. 
“ All things by turns, and nothing long.” 





In the last number of this work, and of our own essays, 
it was our spectatorial duty, that is, we voluntarily assumed 
it of our own free will and choice, as censors usually do, 
to lucubrate upon the genius, attributes and tendencies 
of the Spirit of Contradiction ; it now devolves upon us, 
by the same authority appointed, which not having been 
Geputed, we assume to be indisputable, to discourse upon 
those of its antipodes, the Spirit of Acquiescence, for the 
especial edification of the readers of the Sonvenir, from 
Maine to Missouri, and we would add from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, were we not afraid of knocking our head 
against the Rocky Mountain, surrounded by a people 
who, like their mother Earth, are flattened at their polls, 
doubtless from having run them in their migratory spirit, 
against those adamantine barriers to the march of lite- 
rary Civilization, and are, therefore, styled, denomina- 
ted and distinguished by those adventurous explorers 
of ‘“‘deserts rude, and antres vast,” the veritable Lewis 
and Clarke, the nation of Flat Heads. Methinks their 
zoological research might have been as fully gratified in 
that object, “‘sitting under their own vine and fig-tree,” 
and in the enjoyment of their own “fire-side comforts ;” 
or with no further labour and peril, than travelling from 
the aforesaid “‘ vine, fig-tree, or fire-side,”” metaphorical 
terms, meaning ‘* sweet home,” whether vine, fig-tree, or 
fire side, are to be found there, and perching themselves at 
their window, perdu, phrenologise the passing crowd, like 
certain observing, but scarce observed maidens, on a Sab- 
bath morning, with shawl-enveloped head, looking “like 
the owl in an ivy bush,” though not cuite as sapient, ga- 
zing upon the motley multitude, and thus prepare them- 
selves for a lecture on heads. And truly, it is wonderful 
and praiseworthy, to behold with what enduring patience 
these sight-loving damsels will peep, like the prurient 
wight of Coventry, through the interstice of closing shut- 
ters, following the passengers with rivetting gaze, as the 
insidious cat the bird it destines for, its victim, criticising 
upon the habits of others, while ihei* own, with all do- 
mestic duties, are utterly neglected ; nor aroused froth their 
critical observation, till the eventful and hated moment, 
when the mistress suddenly emerges from the covert of the 
returning congregation, to the consternation of Betty, and 
she huddles off to the forgotten kitchen, to digest and chew 
the cud of her morning’s observation, and prepare more 
substantial food for. the family. And here have we 
unexpectedly started as prolific a subject to  moralize 
upon,’ as the melancholy essayist, Jacques says, as 
the heart and pen could wish; and most indubitably 
would we embrace it, had we not already wandered two 
pages as diametrically from our intended subject, as female 
beauty when it is veiled in frowns. But our courteous 
readers will recollect, if their memories will bear them 
back the two aforesaid pages, that the subject we had now 
taken into our spectatorial hands, was the Spirit of Acqui- 
escence ; and we trust, (we hope at least, ) that we have by 
our courteous demeanor, and fond desire to please, so far 
infused, or poured forth the oleagenous attribute upon their 
sweet compliances, that they will bear with us in these me- 
anderings and episodical digressions ; or we would advise 
them to jump out of our lucubrative vehicle, in which they 


We are usually jealous of those who highly surpass |have travelled with us eight stages over the ways of litera- 


ture, and we trust, (we should say hope,) agrecably, and to 


pathy with the occupants of the cloudless heights of fame | their hearts’ content, as we assure them it is an incorrigible 


habit, not acquired, as most habits are, but born with us, 
and, therefore, incorporated in our very bone and marrow 





mantine fetters of an unhappy temper, that he is not eyen|of genius, if we are allowed any. If this propensity is a 
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fault, and distinguished genius can excuse or extenuate it, 
we have the full and almost ‘‘ dying confession” of Byron, 
that it was his; but he would not allow it a fault, as few 
“are simple enough to allow their most extravagant aberra- 
tions and vagaries to be thus denominated—they would in- 
finitely prefer, and even be pleased with their being styled 
the flights of genius, or singular eccentricities, that scorn 
the trammels of plodding common sense. But, the misfor- 
tune is, that the world, not generally above a certain grade 
of mind, will not agree with them, but call “‘ things by their 
right names ;” and such, we confess is, at least, our im- 
mediate vein and humour, that we would rather discuss any 
subject than that we promised to start upon, and which we 
have written in Roman characters over our essay, in the 
style of the publicans, denoting that ‘ Entertainment may 
be found within for man,” leaving out the “beast,” with 
which they erst most uncourteously coupled the ‘ lords of 
creation” on their “signs of the times ;” which signs, by a 
misnomer, left it doubtful to the gazer, whether the manor 
the beast were the most beastly execution, for certainly, 
from the remnants that remain, they were both mutilated 
and butchered in the most savage manner, till the genius of 
Woodside, so.far run his head against the decalogue, as to 
make unto himself, not ‘‘graven images,” but certainly the 
true “likeness of things upon the earth ;” (and it may be 
under, or rather within the earth, by similitnde, if the hy- 
pothetical explorations of the submundane philosopher of 
the west, are to be relied upon,) that the eye of pictoral 
taste might be inclined to worship. But to return: atthe 
present writing,” we confess ourselves so deeply affected 
by the cacoethes digressive, that we would not even now 
yield inthe spirit of acquiescence, so far as to return to our 
theme, although we have assumed it as the text of our dis- 
gourse, (so much easier is it to preach than practice ;) but 
that we plainly see by the inquiring looks of our readers, 
that they are on the tiptoe of expectation. And so we re- 
turn from our not tedious digression, in the spirit of ac- 
commodation, only requesting this act of good nature to be 
remembered when hereafter we may choose to excurse in 
the digressive mood. 

To return then to the Spirit of Acquiescence, which by 
the way, (a short digression reader,) on reflection, appears 
a misnomer, that, emanating from the emerald isle, might 
be denominated a “bull ;”? and which, en passant, we feel 
inclined to take by the horns, and dragging it from its ele- 
vation over our pages, install in its place—the Esssential 
Oil of Acquiescence ; as it is certainly a most paradoxical 
appellative, to denominate that a spirit which in its passive 
Obedience is spivitless. But here, mayhap, we shall be 
met chock in the teeth, by some Shaksperian quoter and 
annotator, and we are a little inclined that way ourself, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ what’s in a name,”—‘“‘a rose,” a poppy, or a 
perfumed fop, “‘ would smell as sweet by any other name ;” 
and the lover, ‘sighing like a furnace,” would swear by 
his “ pretty yea and nay,” that it detracts not a jot from 
the overflowing of his boundless love, that his mistress, 
and the idol of his raptured love is called homespun Bet, or 
Deborah, rathert han the dulcet, romantic, love-inspiring 
name of Juliet. But apothecaries and essayists are not to 
be cajoled by such shallow arguments ; knowing full well 
that if we would have our patients swallow our pills, often 
bitter enough, and without making wry faces at us, the 
said pills must be gilded, and incontinently slipt into the 
Inscious covert of saccharine deception, or the palate would 
revolt from the proffered dose, and the throat most obsti- 
nately refuse to gulp it down, though death, moral or 
physical, should be the consequence. But hold, it is curi- 
ous to observe, how in the heat and haste of argument, or 
Composition, subjects, the most opposite in their nature, or 
Vocation, are huddled together higgledy piggeldy, by that 
figure ofnatural rhetoric ycleped comparison or similitude in 
the vulgar tongue ; and yet, though we compounded in one 
Mortar, literature and drugs, (perhaps combining the sweet 
Juliet; with the ‘‘ comfortable Friar” apothecary, who ad- 
thinistered her sleeping potion that she might awake to 
love and Romeo, ) we believe that we have, without ‘strain- 
ing after gnats,” made our case good, as the lawyers say’; 
when, sometimes, Heaven knows, it is bad enough, for the 
tlients on both sides of the dispute. That is, we have clearly 

ted, with Euclidean perspicuity, that the essayist 





and the apothecary, par nobile fratrum, are both in the 


compounding, mixing and amalgamating medicines 
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for the heart and mind, or body, which, although they 
may be, *‘as the song says,” slandereusly of matrimony, 
“tbitter to swallow, and hard of digestion;” yet when 
they are resolutely swallowed, and properly digested, they 
purify and invigorate the system, mental and corporeal, 
producing a healthful state of soul and body. We-would, 
therefore advise, not as mentors or preceptors, names 
hateful and revolting to minds of that constructive inde- 
pendence, that scorn the teacher and his art, as the truant 
urc} in the birch-arnied pedagogue ; but, as fellow students, 
raternizing, soothing and persuasive, would we advise all, 
who ‘feel a consciousness of a ‘‘mind diseased,” not to 
content themselves with an application to the signs of the 
pestle and mortar for relief, but to look out for the signs 
hung out ‘upon the outward walls” of the essayist, to 
“purge the foul brain.” Johnson, Addison, Steele and 
others, are admirable practitioners in the moral Escula- 
pean school. And, as an invigorating astringent, we would 
emphatically recommend the essence, or what is technical- 
ly called the ‘‘powder of stecl;” and if their hearts are 
not of those invulnerabilities, flint and steel, which Walter 
Scott, upon the veracity of a poet, who is proverbially ad- 
dicted to, and allowed a poetic licence, declares, are less 
obdurate, steeled and flinty, than some hearts, we do say, 
upon the honour of an essayist, and certainly we ought 
to know something of the secrets of the craft, that the dis- 
eased of mind, applying to the moral doctors we have men- 
tioned, must have hearts at least as obdurate as flint or steel, 
if they are not rent or melted for the ingress of moral im- 
provement, and do not surrender to their dictates, in the 
very spirit of acquiescence ; and at those closing words, 
like the timid hare, aroused from its burrow by the voci- 
ferous yelping of the loud mouthed pack, the re-echoing 
twanging of the hunter’s horn, the shouting of brazen 
tongued hunting squires, now of ‘‘ high,”’ but soon of “low 
degree,” plunged into ditches, thorn hedges, and barn- 
heaps ; we, like that rapid hare, have coursed the fields of 
literature, scampering over its ‘‘ Heaven kissing hills,” 
and smiling vallies, decked with fair flowers, perfumed 
with odorous sweets, and in the wonted custom of that in- 
genious nimble footed animal, have returned to our start- 
ing place—throwing off the whole pack, of many thousand 
readcrs, who have followed us through now seven manu- 
script pages, in the vain pursuit of scenting out our cogita- 
tions on the spirit of acquiescence. But, patience, impa- 
tient reader, you are not the first adventurer who has lustily 
taken staff in hand, and trudged it over wide and distant 
lands, or ‘marched upon the mountain wave,” as our 
friend Campbell has it, in pursuit of that which is vainly 
sought in foreign climes, and ‘stranger lands,” and yet 
have found, unconscious of the precious acquisition, the 
art, as it is called, of being satisfied at home, which 
should be an innate and natural feeling ; and truly, if there 
is any bliss in ignorance, as the poet Gray, hypothetically 
says there is, itis in that of atoo profound knowledge of the 
world—and to be a benevolent, philanthropic soul, is in- 
deed a blissful ignorance. But, we trust, as devious as our 
digression may, on a superficial glance, appear, yet on 
more mature reflection, and after five or six reperusals, 
which we are inclined to hope, mind hope, reader, not en- 
tire conviction, is your wonted custom with our lucu- 
brations ; we trust, that in the very spirit of courteous ac- 
quiescence, you will eoncede that we have made out two 
points clearly, intelligibly and incontrovertibly. 

First, in the beautiful metaphor of the hunted hare, we 
have delineated in characters so bold and forcible, that 
those who run may read,” the rapid pursuits of a certain 
class of European travellers, who come with a predeter- 
mined will to view alone the ‘ weakness of our land ;” 
with heads as obdurate and barren as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and flat as their inhabitants, and coursing like hunt- 
ed hares, or Jehus, over our country, till all the objects 
they behold, dance like the misty quivering fences from a 
post-coach, whirling on its course, enveloped in dusty 
clouds, and then return to the place whenee they started, 
with addled brain, and mist-clad eyes, and write most 
learned and yeracious discourses on the manners, customs 
and habits, of a people, of whom they really know about 
as much, ashe who should plent himself upon the summit 
of our Apalachian mountain, to criticise the finny tribes of 
ocean, which are yet voraciously devoured by mundungus 
travel mongers, literary Hotentots, who yastly prefer their 








odoriferous blubber, whose. rank offences smell to Heaven, 
in their impurities, to the pure and wholesome diet of truth 
and candour, Having thus, as we believe, clearly made out 
our first promised point of similitude to the smellfungus 
traveller, and to which he is heartily welcome, proceed we 
now to the second point. 

It was our proposed intention to enter upon a logical, 
philosophical, and, perchance, a learned analysis of the 
Spirit of Acquiescence ; and, we will confess, as a com- 
panion picture for our Spirit of Contradiction, which is 
now in the printer’s hands, and would*that he could print 
fast enough to glide with us on the tide of thought, in- 
stead of lagging behind to print and disseminate his five 
thousand copies, for the perusal, perchance, of fifty thou- 
sand anxious readers of the Souvenir. But to my second 
position, no more to digress, (as in truth there is not elbow 
room enough for its indulgence,) and, therefore, we mean 
briefly to show, that although we have not formally dis- 
cussed the Spirit of Acquiescence, in all its bearings and 
ramifications, yet have we clearly taught by example, an 
ounce of which is, proverbially, worth a pound of theory. 
We have cumpelled our hand, or rather it has freely yield- 
ed itself, to be a mere automaton, an amenuensis of the 
mind, as it should be, and in this our lucubration, our vain 
essay to keep the sudject matter in hand, we have given 
the clearest proof, the most positive ocular demonstration, 
of the sliding, all-consenting spirit of acquiescence, with 
which that mere mschine the body yields in willing pas- 
sive obedience to its mover, the mind; and thereby is de- 
veloped to those not initiated into, not the art, but rather 
the spirit of composition. Thus, when a sprightly writer, 
unlike those dogged plodding persons, who talk very learn- 
edly about Horatian rules and cogitate upon a matter for 
sixteen months or years until their brain is of the consis- 
tency and opacity of an addled egg, sitsidéwn to write, se~ 
cure in his seat, and willing to “ witéthe-world with no- 
ble horsemanship,” he fearlessly throws tiereins upon his - 
Pegasus, to bear him where he listsy¢ 
chance, in the curvettings and ca’ n 
be made to bite the dust, he mounts 1 “like feathered 
Mercury,” nor feels himself disgra¢ed, since even Homer, 
prince and sire of bards, would sometimes nod. Thus, on 
he rides, and knows and cares no more what will be the 
termination of his ‘fancy’s flight,” than you, reader, did 
after running over the initial pages of this essay, in what 
manner it would close ; and, indeed, how should you, when 
it was a terra incognita to ourself. And now we musi come 
to a close, with nearly three sheets staring us in the face, 
blackened with inky characters, that, like to ‘ sheeted 
ghosts,” viewed through the mirky clouds of midnight’s 
witching hour, scare us from our progress, and like the 
weird Harper, ery ‘‘’tis time! "tis time !”? And “if there 
are any here, dear friends of Cesar’s,” (for we are Cesars, 
who control the mind,) who, conceive that we have flown 
at atangent from the spirit of acquiescence, our promised 
subject, and plunged into the devious windings of digres- 
sion in our chapter of accidents, and would have a more 
formal discussion of it in a future number, ‘to them we 
say,” in the spirit of compliance, they shall be gratified, 
‘¢when we are in the vein.” QUEVEDO. 
















STANZAS. 
Tuey tell me that there is a trace 
Of sorrow on my brow ; 
They tell me that my cheek has lost 
Its wonted ruddy glow; 
And they are right—how can I bid 
My cheek or brow look glad ! 
How can I dress my face in smiles, 
When all my thoughts are sad? 
The cold and worldling crowd know not 
How hard ’tis to forget, 
How hard to vanquish hopes on which 
Both heart and soul were set— 
Oh! ’tis in vain to bid the eye 
Smile, or the lip look gay ; 
When every joy that gave life zest, 
Is hastening to decay. 
Though joy be gone, and health be fled, 
Yet still I cannot weep— 
No freshening moisture will arise, 
My burning lids to steep— 
‘Though sorrow press around, yet oft 
I vainly hope to see 
Days which Faith’s stern prophetic yoige 
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TERMS--$2 50 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 3, 1827. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our last notice we inadvertently returned thanks to 
Sydney for an article furnished by Quevedo, and did not 
discover the error until nearly the whole of the impression 
was worked off. We must beg both the gentlemen to ex- 
cuse us—we shall be more particular in future. 

**Sensitive Hall,” a well written article by Quevedo, 
shall be given in our next. 

“ Hamilcar’s Exhortation to Hannibal,” by J. B. P.— 
The Heart, Sydney—and Stanzas, by F.—shall furnish 
the poetical department of our next number. 





We would again remind our correspondents in the city, 
that all communications intended for The Souvenir, if su- 
perseribed to that effect, and left at the office of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, will come safely to hand. Articles 
in order to receive a notice on the day of publication, 
should be sent to us the Saturday preceding. Correspon- 
dents at a distance, will have the good tor b 
that the postage must be paid on their contributions, other- 
wise they will not be taken out of the post office. This has 
already become a serious tax to us, and we cannot suffer 
it so to continue. 








To-day we ye the second quarter of The Souve- 


nir. and, as in duty and inclination bound, return our sin- 
cere thanks to the patrons of the work, for the almost un- 
paralleled success which has hitherto crowned our efforts. 
Within the past month the demand for this journal has in- 
creased to such an extent, that we now print a weekly edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies, all of which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, will be reqnired to satisfy the demands of subscribers 
before the close of our first year. To requite the liberality 
of the public, we have incurred many heavy expenses in 
addition to what was contemplated when we.commenced : 
so much so, that we are compelled, very unwillingly, to 
request such of our subscribers as are in arrears, to favour 
us with the amount of subscription as soon as they can make 
it convenient. 





THE TEMPLE OF PLUTO. 

We this week present our patrons with a handsome en- 
gtaving representing the ruins of a Temple, dedicated to 
Pluto, which are now to be seen in Autun, a town of Bur- 
gundy, one of the French provinces. By whom, or at 
what period, this temple was built, we have not been able 
to ascertain; nor could we, notwithstanding a laborious 
search into all the books of travels in France, with which 
we are acquainted, obtain any thing like a description, and 
of consequence we cannot furnish one to our readers. 





PREMIUMIS. 
* “To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen pc ing petent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

‘The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
’ the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
United States Review and Literary Gazette, for Sep- 


; tember. : 


Remarks on the Education of the Infant Poor. 
Clio, No. 3, by Percival. 
The North American Medical and Surgical Journal, 


i conducted by Drs. Hodge, Bache, Meigs, Coates and La 


Roche, No. VIII. for October. 

The Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, edited by Dr. Thomas P. Jones, with Plates, &c. 
No, 4, Vol. IV. for October. 

The latest publications are to be had of Jupan Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The veteran Commodore John Rodgers has been ap- 

pointed a Commissioner of the Navy. The Board is now 
plet sisting of C dore Rodgers, President, 
and Commodores Tingey and Warrington. 

Two negroes have lately been executed at Walterbo- 
rough, South Carolina, for being concerned in the: murder 
of Captain Priesten. Three white men were in jail, await- 
ing their trial for the same offence. 

It is stated the United States Review and Literary Ga- 
zette has been discontinued, and the subscription list trans- 
ferred to the American Quarterly Review. 

The jail at York, Pennsylvania, has not, at the present 
time, a single tenant, either for crime or debt. 

Most of the corporations and landed proprietors, through 
whose grounds the proposed ship canal from London to 
Portsmouth is to pass, have set down their names for a 
large amount of shares. 

Innoculation for the measles, which has been already 
practised with success by Home and Hursts, was repeated 
by Professor Speranza, during an epidemic at Mantua, in 
1822. In each of seven cases, the measles appeared in a 
mild and regular form. 

It is mentioned in the Providence American, that one of 
the Rhode Island country banks, with a capital of 75,000 
dollars, has, in the space of three months and a half, re- 
deemed its own bills in specie to the amount of 106,104 
dollars. 

It is stated in the Norristown Herald, that a bridge will 
assuredly be built across the Schuylkill at Kekalb street, 
as the commissioners have disposed of one th d shares, 
and a few more are yet to be disposed of, when the books 
will be closed. 

Mr. MaEuze has completed the arrangements for ex- 
hibiting his Panorama of the Conflagration of Moscow, 
and it will be presented to the public of Baltimore in a few 
days, in addition to the Automatan Chess Player and Rope 
Daneers. It is said to be a wonderful combination of me- 
chanism, music and design. 

It appears that nothing new is brought to light, by the 
official report on the Morgan affair. 

It is stated by Mr. Jared Sparks, that Washington pre- 
dicted the Erie Canal. This appears from a letter written 
by Washington to the honourable Joseph Story, shortly 
after the close of the revolutionary war. 

Commodore Porter, we understand, is at the Bay of St. 
Louis, or New Orleans. 

Capt. Matthew Talbot, candidate for the office of go- 
vernor of Georgia, died at Washington in that state, on the 
17th ultimo. 

At alate meeting of the Boylston prize committee of 
Harvard University, a gold medal of the value of fifty dol- 
lars, or that amount in cash, was awarded to the writer of 
the best dissertation on inflammation of the Periosteum, 
both acute and chronic. On opening the accompanying 
packet, the successful writer was found to be Usher Par- 
sons, M. D. of Providence, R. I. 

Important improvements have been lately made in steam 
navigation on the St. Lawrence. Letters are now trans- 
mitted from Montreal to Quebec, and answers received, a 
distance of 360 miles, in the space of 44 hours. 

Joseph Lancaster is about to open a school upon his sys- 
tem, in Trenton, N. J. ; 

On Wednesday last, was the annual commencement of 
the College at Princeton, N. J. A vast crowd of citizens 
and strangers assembled, among whom was Samuel L. 
Southard, Esq. Secretary of the U. S. Navy, who is now 
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ona visit to his friends in that state: The performances 
were highly creditable to those concerned: 

The Rev. Mr. Macauley, of the city of New-York, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, has been elected President of 
Transylvania University of Kentucky, recently under the 
care of Dr. Holley. 

In a quarrel which ensued between two lads, on Satur. 
day, near the Point House, one of them shot the other in 
the breast. We have heard that the offender has been 
committed to prison, and that the boy who was wounded 
has since died. 

On Sunday afternoon, about 5 o’clock, a boy fell from 
one of the steam boats moored at Arch street wharf. Mr, 
Henry Abbot, stove-maker, of North Second street, a citi- 
zen about sixty years of age, jumped into the river and 
saved the boy at the iminent risk of his life. 

The small-pox was making dreadful ravages in London, 

In Syria the ravages of the plague have been frightful, 
In Aleppo and Damascus, the inhabitants died to the num- 
ber of a thousand in aday. ‘The city of Tokat, in the pro- 
vince of Sicons, in Asia Minor, (celebrated for the rich 
copper mines in its vicinity, ) has been nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake, which also did great damage in the adja- 
cent country. 

The London New Times of the $0th, contains a long 
letter from Barry E. O’Meara, addressed to the public, in 
which he comments on the statements of Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Life of Napoleon, respecting the treatment of that 
individual at St. Helena. 

Mr. Huskisson reached London on the 28th, and had 
been engaged in conferences with Lord Goderich, Mr. §, 
Bourne, and Mr. Herris, but the result was not known on 
the evening of the 30th. The appointment of the Duke of 
Wellington, as commander-in-chief of the army, is official- 
ly announced. The Earl of Fife is appointed a Lord of 
the Bedchamber, in place of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
resigned. 





The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society will hold their 
fifth Exhibition, Cattle Show and Fair in Philadelphis 
county, on Thursday and Friday, the llth and 12th days 
of October next, near the Blue Bell tavern, on the southern 
road, seven miles from Philadelphia, when premiums will 
be awarded for neat cattle, sheep, horses and ploughing 
oxen, swine, crops, butter and cheese, domestic wine and 
cider, implements of husbandry, and household manufac- 
tures. 





The fourth exhibition of American Manufactures, by 
the Franklin Institute, will commence at the Masonic 
Hall this day, and close on Saturday. The Managers are 
constrained to demand 12 1-2 cents of all visitors to 
the exhibition, except members of the Institute and de- 
positors of goods, who will receive tickets of admission 
for themselves and two ladies during its continuance. 
This resolution has been adopted in consequence of some 
inconvenience experienced by reason of the great concourse 
of visitors last year: the number we understand was about 
thirty-six thousand. 





The Elm Tree.—We are informed it is in contempla- 
tion to erect a stone, or some lasting memorial, with suit- 
able inscriptions, upon the spot upon which the ‘Great 
Elm” stood, under which the important treaty between 
William Penn and the Indians was held in 1682. The plan 
of commemorating this interesting event upon the spot 
where the transaction took place, is happily conceived. 





The Convention of Internal Improvements, convened in 
Princetoh on the 25th ult. and adjourned on the 26th. The 
honourable Richard Stockton, presided. ‘Ten counties 
were represented, and very ably represented. The business 
was conducted with the utmost harmony, and among the 
public improvements which occupied the attention of the 
Convention, we are happy to see, the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Cana! occupied a prominent place. The Convention 
resolyed to form a State Society for the promotion of In- 
ternal Improvements. 


The long celebrated Chief; Red Jacket, of the Seneca 
tribe of Indians, has been deposed by his brethren and as- 
sociates.in authority. Depositions of this kind have be- 
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fore occurred ; but the instance is rare in which a chief of 
such eminent talents has been prostrated. He has been for 
a long time extremely dissipated, and in every respect 
morally worthless. He is about seventy years of age; yet 
he is remarkably active, retains his mental powers, and to 
the last will no doubt exert them to prevent any ameliora- 
tion of his people, by introducing among them the arts of 
civilized life. 

The Kentucky Reporter relates the following incident of 
recent occurrence. The time of service in goal of an ex- 
cellent blacksmith lately expired ; the keeper was desirous 
of retaining him, on account of his mechanical skill, and 
offered him 50 or 60 dollars a month, which he refused. 
He had not been but a short time absent, (perhaps only a 
few days,) before he stole a horse, for which he has been 
tried and again sentenced—so that he has resumed his sta- 
tion without wages. 

DREADFUL FIRE AT MOLDAVIA. 

The Austrian Observer of the 11th August, contains an 
afflicting account of a dreadful fire which has reduced 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, (one of the principalities 
for which Russia has been contending with the Porte 
throughout the last half century,) to a heap of ruins. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the details of this confla- 
gration, which has proved hardly less fatal to human life 
than destructive to property. Fifty dead bodies is stated 
to have been dug out of the ruins; and while the flames 
were yet raging, it was found necessary to set all the male- 
factors who were confined in the prison, at liberty, as the 
building in which they were shut up was found to be on 
fire. These wretches appear to have made an ungrateful 
return for the merciful consideration which had thrown 
open the doors of the dungeons, They prepared to pillage 
that portion of the city which had escaped the flames ; the 
most active exertions of the magistrates and inhabitants 
were required to keep them in check. The writer of this 
sad nartative, towards the end of his letter, describes the 
flames to have again burst out in one part of the city. To 


_ add to the horror of the scene, a storm raged at the same 


moment. It would seem that to arrest the progress of the 
ealamity, was beyond the power of man; and the letter 
concludes with the mournful declaration, that “‘ Omnipo- 
tence alone can save us from utter destruction.” 





THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

Weilnesday, Sept. 26.~Richard the 11I.and X.Y. Z. 
Mr. Booth’s fourth night. 

Thursday evening, Sept. 27.—The Wonder and The 
Review. Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin’s third night. 

Friday, Sept. 28.—Merchans of Venice and The 
Hundred Pound Note. Mr. Booth’s fifth night. 

Saturday, Sept. 29.—T'he Revenge and The day after 
the Wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin’s fourth night. 

Monday, Oct. 1.—The Apostate and X.Y. Z. Mr. 
Booth’s sixth and last night. 

Tuesday, Oct. 2—William Tell and The Hundred 
Pound Note. Mr. Hamblin’s fifth night. 

e have before noticed the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Booth usually sustains the part of Richard, and we 
are gratified in being able to say that his performance 
of the character on Wednesday last was very superior 
to any former representation we have seen. The Buck- 
ingham was wretched, and many regretted that Richard 
did not anticipate by an hour or two, the command 
“off with his head.” . 

Thursday, Mr. Hamblin as Don Felix and Mrs. Ham- 
blin a8 Donna Violante, in Mrs. Centlivre’s Comedy of 
the Wonder, gave great satisfaction, although Mr. H, 
was manifestly labouring under the remains of indispo- 
sition. The Farce of the Review with Green as Loony 
McT'walter, and Cowell as Caleb Quotem, went off with 


* great spirit and effect. 


Mr. Booth’s Shylock on Friday, was an able and effec- 


tive performance, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 


ff; most miserably supported. In several scenes he 


ss } markably happy, and throughout the Peosaai-| 
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bited a very faithful portraiture of the injured and re- 
vengeful money-lender. 

From the very flattering notices taken of Mr. Ham- 
blin’s Zanga by the New York critics we were led to 
anticipate something unusually great, and accordingly on 
Saturday we went to see his performance of the part 
with a strong confidence of being highly gratified. So 
far as he alone was concerned we were not disappointed, 
for from beginning to end he seemed to identify himself 
so closely with the Moor, and depicted so strongly the 
violent passions that agitated his bosom, that no one could 
deny to him the meed of the highest praise. But the per- 
son that was cast for Alonzo, and who undertook to per- 
form that character, was so miserably defective in his at- 
tempts at acting, that we could not look at him without 
disgust. Possessing no qualification that fits him for an ac- 
tor, we cannot conceive why it is that the manager brings 
this individual forward in second parts, as he never makes 
his appearance without exciting the ridicule of a great por- 
tion of the audience. We hope that his place will soon be 
supplied by abetter. 





CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


This Theatre opened for a short season on Friday eve- 
ning last, with the company of French Comedians, who 
have lately been performing at the Park Theatre, New- 
York. The house was filled in every part, and the audience 
was highly fashionable. The evening’s entertainments 
were a comic opera called Petit Chaperon Rouge, and 
an amusing after-piece. All who witnessed the perform- 
ance were much gratified, and the whole company are spo- 
ken of as possessing superior dramatic abilities. The or- 
chestre is superior to any we have ever before had in this 
city. 

Mr. Plantou, who it will be recollected made his appear- 
ance in the tragedy of “* Andromique,” in connexion with 
this company while performing in New-York, it is under- 
stood will appear in this city before the close of the sea- 
son. He is represented as being an excellent tragedian. 

Seven or eight German musicians for the orchestra of the 
New Theatre, Chesnut street, came passengers in the brig 
Lehigh, arrived at this port from Hamburg. More are ex- 
pected by another vessel. 





AUTUMN. 

The season of fashionable movements is passed 
and gone. Our city is thronged once more with 
its men of business, its loungers, and its beauties. 
Broadway is animated again. The warm-hearted 
Southrons are on their way to their own genial 
clime—the graceful Carolinian, and the high. 
minded Virginian, are retreating from the shores 
of the Hudson to the rich savannahs and leafy hills 
of the South. The good feelings and warm affec- 
tions of many friends, whom they leave behind, ac- 
companying them. There is many a dark eye 
whose glance of love will long be remembered— 
many a sweet voice whose tone will long vibrate 
on the ear—many a fair form which 

“In the mazy dance, 
Is like a seraph’s motion there, 
Or wild bird's swift-winged glance,” 
whose light footsteps still seem to fall around us. 
They ‘‘ brought the summer with them” and with 
them it departs, leaving us of the North to enjoy 
the tranquility of autumn by ourselves. The tran- 
quility of autumn, did we say? Alas, it is tranquil 
enough on piny Catskill, sandy Saratoga, and gras- 
sy Lebanon; there autumn comes forward like a 
demure and well behaved matron, but here ‘amidst 
the strife, the shock, the toil of men,’ she comes 
like a termagant mischief-maker. She has set Edi- 
tors by the ears, Statesmen at loggerheads, and ci- 
tizens at variance. Quarrels and musquitoes abound 
—bilious fevers and bilious dispositions are univer- 





Sal ; the summer smiled so warmly as she depart- 
re 


¢ 


ed, that autumn has not yet cooled our scorched 
bodies. —J¥. Y. Morning Courier. 





“THEY SAY.” 


‘* They say,”’ tells that which is true, at least 

three quarters of the time. He is about the worst 

authority you can produce to support the credulity 

of your statement. Scarcely was there ever a sus- 
picious report put in circulation but this Mr. They 
Say was theauthor of it, and he always escapes re- 
sponsibility and detection, because, living just no- 
where, he can never be found. Who said that Mr. 
E. the merchant, was supposed to be in a failing 
condition? Why ‘* They say” so, Is it a fact, that 
Miss G. is not so circumspect as she should be? 
Why ‘* They say” so. Plague on this Mr. They 
Say. He is half-brother to that Mr. Nobody, who 
always does all the mischief, and lives no-where, 
but in the inventive brain of those who, undeservy- 
ing respect themselves, are desirous to pull down 
others to their own level. We always suspect the 
truth of a report which comes from the authority of 
‘‘ Tory Sar.” 





MARRIED. 


On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Mr. GEorncE 
W. Nerr, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss Maria, daughter 
of Ambrose White, Esq. of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. William T. Brantley, Capt. 
SAMUEL HupDLEsTon, to Miss CAROLINE A. SPoongeR, 
all of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Benjamin Allen, Mr. Joun 
LEADBEATER, Jun. to Miss Mary WaiTaui Evans, 
both of this city. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Jonas W. Holman, Mr. 
WILLIAM Prykerrton, to Miss Etiza Davison, all of 
Southwark, Philadelphia. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Benjamin Allen, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Mr. Ext Kirk, of York, Penn. to Exi- 
ZABETH MARGARETTA, youngest daughter of John B, 
Palmer, Esq. of this city. 

On the 26th ult. at Germantown, by the Rey. Mr. Rod- 
ney, Mr. ArisTipES MonGes, merchant, to Miss Ann, 
daughter of Joseph Taggert, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 24th ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop Conwell, Mr. 
BERNARD TimMns, to Miss CATHARINE FRIEL, all of 
Philadelphia. . 

On the 23d ult. at’ Brooklyn, (L. I.) by the Rev. Mr. 
Sandford, CuarLes BALL, of that place, to ReBecca, 
daughter of the late James M‘Ilhenney, Esq. of this city.- 

On the 17th ult. at Trenton, by the Rev. John Smith, 
Mr. BensaMin Srory Dissrow, of this city, to Miss 
EvizabeTH Firz ALLEN RayMonD, of Trenton. 





DIED: * 


On the 30th ult. in the 7lstyear of her age, Mrs. Anna 
WartmoveH, relict of the late James Watmough, and 
eldest daughter of Stephen Carmiek, formerly an eminent 
merchant of this city: a 

On the 29th ult. Miss Bripeet Durcen, niece of the 
late Patrick Jourdon, ‘leceased. 

On the 28th ult. after a short illness, ELLEN DEMPSEY, 
daughter of John Dempsey, aged 21. 

On the 28th ult. after a long and painful illness, Mrs, 
Anxa JoaNNA, wife of John Maybin, in the 58th year of 
her age. 

On the 28th ult. at the residence of his Father-in-law, 
George Knorr, in Germantown, Dr. ALEXANDER Kyigut, 
after a lingering illness, in the 42d year of his age.“ 

On the 27th ult. Mrs. Anna Lewis, widow of the late 
John A. Lewis, aged 60 years. : 

On the 27th ult. after a long and severe illness, Saran 
ARMSTRONG, in the 32d year of her age. 

On the 26thult. Jane Licuron, aged 66 years. 

On the 26th ult. aged 23 years, after a long and linger. 
ing illness, which she bore with christian fortitude and re- 
signation, Miss Mary Wildbahn, daughter of Mr. John 
Wildbahn, and grand-daughter of the Rev. Charles Fre- 

deric N, Wildbahn. 

On the 26th ult. AbBy Hazarp, eldest daughter of Sa- 

muel Hazard, aged 8 years. 

On the 24th ult. after a short illness, Mrs. EL1zaBETR 

L. Carsovy, relict of the late Joseph Carson. 

On the 23d ult. after a long an illness, Joun 

Apam SMITH, aged 29 years. 

On the 20th ult. Carotine GreFF, youngest daughter 

of Joseph Douglass, in the 5th year of her age, é 

At Mobile, on the 4th ult. Joun B. Cooren, of Phila: 





delphia, aged 33 years. 
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FCR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
MELODY. 


CEASE, cease my harp, the strain forego 
That speaks of former days, 
Or sadly will thy numbers flow, 
While thither mem’ry strays, 
Reviving joys to feeling dear, 
Like fairy visions past: 
Alas! their blissful moments were 
Too pure and bright to last. 


"And as the wretched lull’d in sleep, 

Whose mind blest dreams pervade, 
Awakes with keener grief to weep 

His life’s contrasting shade : 
So the dear joys and friends, now past 

In silence to the tomb, » 
O’er brightest hours their shadows cast, 


And deepen present gloom. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SONNET. 


As time rolls on, and in its course destroys 
Some fond delusion by the heart carest, 
fairy dreams of fancy vision’d joys,— 
© Phe sweet Elysium of the youthful breast, 
‘Bear’d by the blight that chill experience brings 
To crush the buds of feeling warm and chaste, 
And on the blast their op’ning blossom flings 
To fade and wither—all their beauties waste ; 
Tis sweet to dwell on early scenes and years, 
When hearts were pure, and love was what it seem’d ; 
Oh! such remembrance to the heart appears 
- A verdant spot from sterile sands redeem’d ; 
Or fairy dream, the wearied heart to cheer, 


Not of this world—but of a purer sphere. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO SORROW. 


Ox ! sorrow, thou weed of the mind, 
Engender’d and darken’d by care, 
Thou pale wither’d wreath for oppression to bind 
Round the comfortless brow of despair— 
Thou stealest from beauty its roses away, 
While the branches all withering droop and decay. 


Oh! sorrow, say why dost thou cling 
So close to the bosom of pain ; 
Say, does not affliction sufficiently sting, 
That thou should’st repeat it again— 
And why from the heart, mid the anguish of years, 
Dost thou wring through the eye the sad streamlet of tears? 


Ah! how shall we fly from despair, 
No comfort awaits us in view ; 
The morn of our life may be fair, 
But its close may be sorrowful too— 
Our innocent pleasures, implanted in truth, 
Shall blossom and flourish, and die with our youth. 
W. F. MARVIN. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
GENIUS. 


Youne genius waves his golden wings, 
In morning’s vermil sky, 
And like the Eagle, when he springs 
To meet the sun on high, 
His burnish’d pinions catch supernal light, 
And show the hue of heaven to mortal sight ! 





* Young genius takes his airy stand 
On western hills afar ; 
And glitters-to the neighb’ring land, 
Like some benignant star ; 
_ From gilded peak, he scans the glowing pole, 
And paints the sunset splendours as they roll. 


When ocean’s waves are all serene, 
And heaven is rob’d in blue, 
And sunbeams sleep on woodlands green, 
And silver streams flow through— 
Warm, grateful tears surprise the raptured boy, 
And genius’ heart is fill’d with peaceful joy. 
When thunder weaves its sable pall, 
And ocean chafes its shore, 
And woodlands shake, and streamlets all 
In turbid torrents pour— 
He rides upon the lightning’s flaming wings, 
Rolls his bright eye, and ’midst the tempest sings. 


Let nature come before his eye, 
In any guise it may ; 
He wields his sceptre in the sky, 
And holds on earth his sway ; 
Lo! where he towers in native powers sublime, 
And views at once the birth and death of time ! 
LORAN, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
AMBITION. 


Au! why was stern ambition given 
To such a hapless wretch as I, 

To shade the morning beam of Heaven, 
And taint fhe evening’s fragrant sigh. 


I wish I were the sullen-rock, 
That proudly tears the surging spray ; 
Or driving winds that in their shock 
Impetuous hurl the clouds away : 


Or the appaling speed, that wafts 
The affrighted horseman to the steep ; 
Or thron’d on war’s air rending shafts, 
Thro’ battles crested lines to sweep. 


For power and force are dearer far 

Than sleep, or love to humbler breast ; 
Opinion’s chief, its polar star, 

‘That were to be supremely blest. 
But if this heart at sorrow’s shrine, 

Must weep o’er chains impos’d by fate, 
I would I were the glutton swine, 

Or tender dove that woos its mate : 


Or mortal most allied to these, 
The love-sick girl or bacchanal, 
To mingle sighs with every breeze, 
Or wake but to the banquet’s call. 
7T was this strange music of romance, 
That led De Kreidner to the wild ; 
The peasant’s vow, the votary’s trance, 
Were all remain’d to beauty’s child. 


And such the spell that call’d afar, 

O’er realms where boundless deserts lay, 
To be the savage Arabs star, 

Fair Stanhope in her charms decay. 


For when despoil’d of its young bloom, 
The conquest wreath of beauty lay, 

Glory still beam’d amidst the gloom, 
O’er distant lands a new-born ray. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


MY THOUGHTS ARE IN MY NATIVE LAND. 


My thoughts are in my native land, 
My heart is in my native place ; 

Where willows bend to breezes bland, 
And kiss the river’s rippling face. 


Where sunny shrubs disperse their scent, 
And raise their blossoms high to Heaven ; 
As ifin calm acknowledgment 
For brilliant hues and virtues given, 


nares 


My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
When sin and grief were but a name ; 
When ev’ry field had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the daylight came. 


I cull’d the violet in the dell, 

Where wild rose gave a chequer’d shade— 
And listen’d to each village bell 

So sweet by answering echo made. 


In God’s own house, on God’s own day, 
In neat attire I bent the knee: 

Pure sense of duty bade me pray— 
Joy made me join the melody. 


Thus memory, from her treasured urn, 
Slakes o’er the mind her spring-like rain ; 
Thus scenes turnup, and palely burn, 
Like night lights in the ocean’s train. 


And still my soul shall these command, 
While sorrow writes upon my face— 
.My thoughts are in my native land, 


My heart is in my native place. ORO. 





APHORISMS. 
“ A line may reacb him, who a sermon flies,” 
The talent exhibited in caricatures is of a very low 
order of humour, and is of the highest order of malignity ; 
= there is a little warp in the mind that takes delight in 
them. 





A family friend, or l’ami de la maison, (as the French 


ple, unless he be honorable, and the wife well principled ; 
for he who is a guest at all times, and welcome at all 
hours, reust sometimes come when a cloud has gathered 
on the brow of the husband, or the wife, and contrasts, 
cm” with the frowns of her husband, the unruffled 
row, the complacent smile, and constant attention of the 
visitor and friend.—At such moments, how easily, if left 
alone with her, may an artful man win from. a weak 
woman a detail of the causes of her husband’s ill-+humour 
and complaints of his unkindness, while he, in reply, won- 
we how any man can have a heart to afflict such excel- 
ence. 





In what misery does not one frail woman involve all who 
are connected with her !—But let those women, who ase 
apt to consider thoughtlessness as an error of no conse- 
quence, either in themselves or others, remember that she 
violates her duty both to society and herself, who gives any 
one reason to say, or even to insinuate, that appearance is 
against her. 





It is the observation of every unprejudiced person, that 
those parents are treated by their children, through life, 
with the most regular attention, affection, and respect, 
whose conduct towards their offspring, through every stage 
of their existence, has been marked by undeViating princi- 
ples and ever watchful care—by salutary severity, temper- 
ed by parental tenderness ; and who laid down for their 
education rules of right acting, which they enforced by ha 
bitual firmness—that like the steady flame which guided 
the children of Israel at night from the land of Egyp 
led them safely through the dangers of childhood, a 
quitted them not till every peril was past. 





It is impossible to calculate on the probable obliquity of 
human nature, especially on that part of it denominated 
‘¢ temper.” : 





’ 
When one’s self is on the brink ef eternity and of final 
judgment, how poor, how weak, how wicked, must ap- 
pear all earthly enmities ! 





There is nothing that rouses the resentment of a- gene- 
rous heart more than unjust accusations of the amiable and 
the innocent. 
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